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darkness; ... it protects us from invasion by the natives of the
desert and the frozen zone ... It keeps different social strata
from mixing. Already at the age of twenty-five you see the pro-
fessional mannerism settling down on the young commercial
traveler, on the young doctor, on the young minister, on the
young coimsellor-at-law. You see the little lines of cleavage run-
ning through the character, the tricks of thought, the prejudices,
the ways of the shop, in a word, from which the man can by-
and-by no more escape than his coat-sleeve can suddenly fall into
a new set of folds."
Though more philosophical than scientific, James was never-
theless strong for practical applications. The great thing in all
education, he insists, is to "make our nervous system our ally
instead of our enemy. . . . For this we must make automatic
and habitual, as early as possible, as many useful actions as we
can." He gives several maxims to help acquire new habits and
break old ones. One advises us, when planning to change our
behavior, to "launch ourselves with as strong and decided an
initiative as possible." Another cautions thus: "Never suffer an
exception to occur until the new habit is securely rooted in your
life."
James3 Principles became the standard psychology text, a bril-
liant finale to the speculative and philosophical tradition. Ac-
tually the new experimental movement already had begun. Even
before James' book appeared Ebbinghaus published his pioneer
studies of memory. Shortly thereafter the scientific study of learn-
ing processes began in earnest.
Acquiring Skill
In the closing years oi the nineteenth century WILLIAM L.
BRYAN and N. Harter at the University of Indiana studied how
telegraphy is learned. Testing weekly the progress of students
learning to receive and send code, they found that learning takes